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billing enough of easy fluency with professional detail to make his work 
readable to persons with only general interests, as well as to specialists. 
His systematic labors in a very rich field deserve much encouragement. 

F. G. Speck. 

The Melanesians of British New Guinea. By C. S. Seligmann, M.D., with 
a chapter by F. R. Barton, C.M.G., and an appendix by E. L. Ginlib. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1910. 9}4^6, pp. xxii, 766, illustrated by 
drawings, photographs, and maps. 

A new field for scientific study has been presented to the student 
of primitive peoples by this book. The maps enable the reader to place 
geographically the various tribes and groups of people described. The 
photographs of people, though few, show selection of typical Melanesians, 
while those of various buildings are exceptionally complete and educa- 
tional. 

Probably no part of the culture of a primitive people is so difficult 
of intelligible treatment in a book by text alone as the unique and bizarre 
characteristics of buildings in small culture areas; the photographs in 
Dr Seligmann's book are exceptionally valuable for this reason. 

The book does not consider the more numerous people of New Guinea, 
the Papuans, but is confined to the Melanesians. These are divided 
into two groups, viz.; the Western Papuo-Melanesians, and the Eastern 
Papuo-Melanesians or the Massim. The greater part of British New 
Guinea is Papuan territory. The territory of the Western division of 
the Papuo-Melanesians begins near Cape Possession on the southern 
shore and extends eastward covering the south water-shed or southern 
half of New Guinea to the vicinity of Orangerie bay near latitude 150° E. 

The territory of the Massim or Eastern division joins that of the 
Western division at Orangerie bay and occupies all the eastern part of 
the mainland and extends along the north coast westward to Cape Nelson 
where Papuan territory is again encountered. The numerous islands east 
of the mainland lying between 8° and 12° of longitude south, which are 
part of the British New Guinea possession, are also Massim territory. 

Dr Seligmann presents first facts about the Koita tribe, a typical 
simply organized group of the Western division. He uses the first sixteen 
chapters occupying 193 pages for the Koita, and presents illuminating 
data on their geographical and social relations, social systems and regu- 
lations of public life, family life, courtship, betrothal and marriage, 
midwifery, property and inheritance, trade, war and homicide, morals, 
taboo, ceremonial feasts, songs and dances, funeral and mourning cere- 
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monies, magic and sorcery, and religion. It is seen that practically the 
entire life of the Koita is presented except their technical and material 
culture. 

Chapters seventeen to twenty-five inclusive (pp. 194-310), are occupied 
with data concerning the Roro-speaking tribes. In these chapters Dr 
Seligmann has limited himself to considering "those matters of social 
organization in which these tribes differ from the Koita." He treats 
geographic and social relations, clan-badges, chieftainship, club-houses, 
family life, marriage, funeral and mourning ceremonies, magic and sorcery, 
and religion. The Mekeo tribes occupy chapters twenty-six to thirty- 
two inclusive (pp. 311-375). In these pages are presented those aspects 
of culture of the Western division in which the Mekeo differ from the 
Koita and Roro-speaking tribes. 

The Eastern division of Massim is further divided into the Southern 
and Northern Massim. The Southern Massim are presented in chapters 
thirty-three to forty-eight inclusive (pp. 376-658). Again Dr Seligmann 
presents in considerable detail the social and political organizations of 
these peoples, as folk tales, geographic relations and history, clans and 
totems, regulations of public life, family life, courtship, betrothal and 
marriage, property and inheritance, trade, warfare, cannibalism, morals, 
taboo, ceremonial feasts, dances and songs, funeral and mourning cere- 
monies, magic and sorcery, and religion. 

The Northern Massim are presented in Chapters forty-nine to sixty 
inclusive (pp. 660-735). These Massim were studied as to geographic 
and social relations, clans and totems, chieftainship, family life, youth 
and adolescence, courtship and marriage, burial and mourning cere- 
monies, and religion. 

An appendix on the Louisiades follows (pp. 736-739), and another 
on the Mukaua by E. L. Giblin (pp. 740-746). 

A glossary of native words occupies eight pages; and a good index 
follows. 

The vast amount of material brought together in this book by Dr 
Seligmann makes the volume a very important one to the student of 
Papuan and Melanesian cultures. And these two widely different peoples 
are seen in the process of blending physically and culturally in the geo- 
graphic area studied better probably than in any other. Aside from the 
newness of the field it is this blending of cultures more than anything 
else which makes the book so distinctive for the ethnologist. 

The book making is excellent: the illustrations are superior — seldom 
has a finer illustration of primitve man been published than is shown in 
plate 2 from a photograph by Captain Barton. 
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While in no way do I seek to detract from the scientific worth of the 
laborious and careful work of Dr Seligmann I wish to take this opportun- 
ity^ to emphasize the contrast between the mass of the book and Captain 
Barton's chapter entitled "the Annual Trading Expedition to the Papuan 
Gulf," quotations from the late Dr Chalmers, and some of the material 
quoted from the Annual Reports. Dr Seligmann's part of the book is 
an excellent compilation and comparative study of scientific data; these 
other parts of the work are better, because, while equally scientific, 
— or the author would not have used them as he did use them, — they 
are intimate, sympathetic, and alive. These other authors know person- 
ally many of the individuals they present. Their human animals are 
live men like themselves, their scenes move before the reader, their facts 
are so presented that the reader takes an active part in the expeditions 
and other occasions. One part of the book is read because the reader is 
interested in the facts presented; the other he reads because of the innate 
human interest in the facts. 

Too frequently the ethnologist's writings are desert-dry. This is due 
largely to two causes; one, the lack of intimate knowledge of the peoples he 
presents; and, the other, the apparent fear to use the imagination. Whereas, 
the use of the imagination to assemble the scientifically gathered facts is not 
only proper but wise and greatly to be desired. 

Albert Ernest Jenks. 

A Gilbertese- English Dictionary. By Hiram Bingham, D.D., Missionary of the 

American Board. Boston: American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 

Missions, 1908. Pp. viii, 179. 

The Gilbert group, although by its position a most important link 
between Micronesia, Polynesia, and Melanesia, has remained until the 
present very little known. Except for rather brief descriptions by 
the earlier explorers of the Pacific, and the accounts of Wilkes, Finsch, 
etc., the literature relating to the islands is scanty and superficial. On 
the language spoken by the Gilbertese, there has been very little acces- 
sible, Hale's sketch in the seventh volume of the United States Exploring 
Expedition and Colombe's vocabulary of Arorai being the chief sources, 
except the translations prepared by the various missionary organiza- 
tions. These previous sources have supplied comparatively brief vocab- 
ularies only, so that the present dictionary, with some 12,000 words, is 
extremely welcome, and affords a goodly mass of material for students of 
Oceanic languages. 

As revealed in the dictionary and in the preface, the general pho- 



